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for arrow, because it was said that arrows were 
poisoned with its berries ; others think that erro- 
neous because the berries are simply mucilaginous 
saccharine, and are frequently eaten. There are 
few objects of nature presenting more real inter- 
est to the mind than a noble aged tree, and at 
times these glories of the forest become associated, 
either from intrinsic character or local situation, 
with our best and purest feelings. The dark fo- 
liage of this tree intermingled with the light shades 
of those of other forest trees, adds greatly to the 
beauty of the woods of Monmouthshire, where it 
is often thickly interspersed ; about the far-famed 
Windcliff the sombre yew is freely scattered, with 
the jutting rocks standing occasionally forward ; 
and in some other parts of that county delightful 
scenery is presented to the admiring spectator, 
combining rocks, hills, valleys, plains, waters and 
woods, mottled with the evergreen yew. In our 
perambulations we find ourselves passing along a 
lovely and verdant valley, intersected by a mean- 
dering rivulet, with its crystal stream rippling over 
the smooth pebbles ; with steep and rocky woods 
on each side thickly spotted with the dark yew 
and the lighter foliage of the ash, and sending forth 
rich and varied notes from the little throats of the 
sylvan choristers. 

The Yew is celebrated in our country for its 
churchyard associations, and from its being used 
in feudal times in the manufacture of bows, the 


weapon principally used by our warrior ancestors, 
before the introduction of fire-arms. 

The custom of planting yew trees in church- 
yards has never been satisfactorily explained. 
Some have supposed that these trees were placed 

near thechurchforthepurposeofaffording branches 

on Palm Sunday ; others that they may be safe 
from cattle on account of their value for making 
bows ; others, that they were emblematical of si- 
lence and death ; and others, that they were use- 
ful for the purpose of affording shade or shelter 
to their places of worship when in more primitive 
form than they now appear, and some philosophi- 
cally consider the yew as one of those evergreens 
which from its shade and shelter, was especially 
cultivated by the Druids in their sacred groves 
and around their sacrificial circles ; that when 
Christianity superseded Druidism the same places 
were chosen as the sites of the new worship. The 
yew is also employed in funerals, “ by shroud of 
white stuck all with yew.” In some places in 
England dead bodies were rubbed over with an 
infusion of its leaves, to preserve them from pu- 
trefaction ; and many of our poets allude to its 
connexion with ideas of death : 

“ Cheerless unsocial plant, that loves to dwell 
’Midst skulls and coffins, epitaphs and worms.” 

In our churchyards the funeral yew casts its full 
and sombre shadows over the scene of sorrow and 


